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Abstract 

This paper explores the question of the relative quality of the academic 
and professional components of teacher education programs from three different 
angles: (a) a critical assessment of several widely publicized and represen- 
tative critiques of education courses with a focus on describing the variety 
of Che criticisms and on assessing the quality of Che evidence underlying che 
critiques; (b) an examination of two recent surveys of teacher education 
students' opinions of their courses which challenge commonly accepted views of 
what students think about their courses; (c) an exploration of a new direction 
for studies of the quality of che components of teacher education programs 
which overcomes some of the weaknesses of existing approaches. It is 
concluded that recent state policies which place strict limits on the number 
of education courses in students' programs may be misguided given the current- 
ly weak knowledge base regarding the quality of academic and professional 
program components. 



UNDERSTANDING THE CHARACTER AND QUALITY OF THE 
ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL COMPONENTS OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION* 

Kenneth M. Zeichnec** 



A central issue in the current debate over the future of teacher educa- 
tion- in the United States is concern with the intellectual quality of the 
professional education component of preservice teacher education programs. 
Since teacher education entered our colleges and universities in the early 
part of this century, there have been persistent charges that the professional 
education component of a teacher's education is less demanding, more trivial, 
and less thoughtful and thought provoking than courses that are taught in the 
academic departments of our colleges and universities (Cohen, 1986). Tensions 
and quarrels between education faculty and academic faculty have been consis- 
tently reported and discussed in the literature for many years (e.g., Conant, 
1963; Reeder, 1951; Schwebel, 1985). ^ 

As the current wave of teacher education reform continues, proposals to 
change the preservice teacher education curriculum continue to emerge. Among 
these are the recent changes in Texas (Imig, 1988) that set severe limits on 
the numbers of education courses that can be included in a preservice teacher 
education curriculum and alternative certification programs that allow people 
to enter teaching with very little formal coursework in education (Uhler, 
1987), Although proposals and programs that have caused teacher education 
students to spend more time in acadtjaic courses and less time in education 



♦Presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, New Orleans, April, 1988. 

**Kenneth Zeichner, a senior researcher with the National Center for 
Research Teacher Education, is a professor in the Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
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courses have existed throughout most of this cantury (Zeichner, in press), 
there has been very little careful investigation of the validity of the 
assumptions regarding the inferior intellectual quality of education courses 
upon which many of these reform proposals rest.-^ 

This paper seeks to do three things with regard to this issue. First, ic 
will examine the various kinds of criticisms that have been leveled at 
education courses by critics from inside and outside of our colleges and 
universities. Here the focus will be on describing both the variety of 
criticisms and the nature of the evidence that has been used to support them. 
For the purposes of this paper, the focus will be on the criticisms leveled at 
education courses in a few of the most widely publicized critiques of teacher 
education in the 1950s and 1960s: (a) Arthur Bestor's Educational tJ;,.^p^.nHc 
(1953); (b) James Koerner's The Misedu cation of American Tparhprc (1963); 
(c) James Conant's The Educat ion of American Teachers (1963); and (d) Albert 
^y^'^'s Quackery in the Public School..; (1950). Although these four reports 
represent only a tiny fraction of the literature published on this issue, they 
are representative of the literature as a whole in terms of both the kinds of 
criticisms that have been leveled at education courses and the quality of the 
evidence that exists to support such criticisms. 

Following this brief examination of criticisms leveled at education 
courses from the outside, attention will be devoted to the one area where 
formal research has been conducted to assess the relative intellectual quality 
of academic and education courses, surveys of student opinion.^ Here the 
findings from two recent surveys of student opinion in teacher education will 
be presented that challenge commonly accepted views of what students think 
about the quality of education courses. The two studies to be reported were 
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conducced by che National Center for Research on Teacher Education (NCRTE) and 
the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE) . 

In the final section of the paper it will be argued that attempts to 
assess the relative quality of the academic and professional components of 
teacher education need to move beyond surveys of student opinion to direct 
comparisons of the character and quality of different kinds of courses based, 
in part, on analyses of course documents and direct observations of classroom 
events. Here the focus will be on exploring the kinds of criteria that could 
be employed in such assessments. Recent work on the issues of academic and 
professional quality done by staff at the National Center for Research on 
Teacher Education will be drawn upon to illustrate indicators of academic and 
professional quality chat could be used in efforts to gather evidence on this 



issue. 



les 



External Critiques o f Education Courses 
The negative image of education courses and of the faculty who teach them 
has existed ever since teacher education entered our colleges and universit 
in the early part of this century (King, 1987) and is clearly illustrated by 
James Conant's (1963) recollections of his own career as a faculty member at 
Harvard University: 

^r^u ^ professor of chemistry, I became aware of 

the hostility of the members of my profession to schools or facul- 
ties of education. I shared the views of the majority of my 
colleagues on the faculty of arts and sciences that there was no 
excuse for the existence of people who sought to teach others how to 
teach. I felt confident that I was an excellent teacher and that I 
developed m> skill by e::perience, without benefit of professors of 
education. I saw no reason why others could not do likewise, 
including those who graduated from college with honors in chemistry 
and who wished to teach in high school. . . . When any issues 
involving benefits to the graduate school of education came before 
the faculty of arts and sciences, I automatically voted with those 
who looked with contempt on the school of education, (pp. 1-2) 
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Probably che most wide ranging critique of the education component of 
teacher education programs was conducted by James Koerner in 1963. For 
P riods ranging from one day to a week. Koerner visited 63 institutions across 
the united states. He focused on those schools that both by general reputa- 
tion and by reputation in preparing teachers, were widely regarded as the best 
in the field. At each Institution. Koerner visited education classes (for 
unspecified periods of time), collected course syllabi, reading lists, and 
other printed matter and spoke with faculty, administrators, and students. He 
also analyzed student transcripts in 32 representative institutions. Koerner 
focused his critique on three aspects of the education component: the 
faculty, the students, and the quantity and quality of the coursework. 

James Conant's research team visited 77 teacher education institutions 
across the country, conversed with faculty and students, sat in on classes, 
and examined catalogs, course outlines and textbooks. They also interviewed 
small groups of teachers in different parts of the country (abou. 300-400 in, 
all) about their own education. Neither Arthur Bestor." who was a professor of 
history at the time he wrote his critique, nor Albert Lynd. a school board 
member in Sharon. Massachusetts, visited any teacher education institutions or 
observed or interviewed any teacher educators or students in the preparation 
of their reports. 

All four of these critiques come down fairly hard on the quality of 
education courses: 

Whatever they claim to do and be. they [education courses] deserve 
the 111 -repute that has always been accorded them by members of ^he 
academic faculty, by teachers themselves, and by the genera! oubUc 
o°%he r?'" "T" r was^ing aSbrat ons 

(Ko:^:e?\s°63: ;p' ii:'stf' ^^-^^^^-^ --^^ng. 
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There are a number of different kinds of criticisms that are part of this 
general condemnation of education courses which was such a popular sport in 
the 1950s and 1960s. (The reemergence of these critiques in the 1980s has 
added nothing substantially new to the debate.) Lynd (1950) for example, was 
greatly concerned about tk^proliferation of_6du cation course..; that he found 
when he examined a large sample of college and university bulletins. He 
provided the readers of Qy^gkeyy with lists of courses having similar titles 
CO show how education faculty "have covered every imaginable topic and 
subtopic of pedagogy with a course" (p. 141). Lynd as well as Koerner (1963) 
argued that there was a great deal of duplication of contenf: in these courses. 
Koerner' s charge of repetitiveness is based in part on an analysis he con- 
ducted of 70 of the most frequently used education texts. He found a great 
deal of duplication both within and among the books he reviewed. 

Take, for example, the subject of how to use the "resources" of the 
community for school purposes-its public and private institutions 
Its outstanding citizens, its recreational facilities, etc. The 
ftducation student covers this material the first time in his 
textbook in educational psychology, again in his textbook on methods 
of teaching, again in his textbook on audio-visual aids, again in 
his textbook on curriculum development, again in his textbook on 
secondary, or elementary education. ... The same is true of 
countless other subjects, such as classroom discipline, th& impor- 
tance of individual differences, motivating students. . . . Ey the 
time the student has been through two or three such books, all he 
hears is echoes, (p. 71) 

In addition to these charges that education courses are too many and too 
repetitive, Lynd, Koerner, and Bestor all argue that the content in these 
courses is too fiUESTfiiLial . Since the beginnJ- ^ of teacher ftducation in our 
colleges and universities there have been persistent doubts about the value of 
the "knowledge base" underlying education courses. Many have felt and 
continue to feel that education has not yet developed a corpus of independent 
knowledge and techniques to warrant giving it full acade'flic status (Schneider, 
1987). Lynd (1950) utilized catalog descriptions of courses as evidence to 
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support his charges of superficiality. Koerner (1963) argued that education 

texts are geared at an extremely low intellectual levei reflecting a low 

estimate of the comprehension abilities of the students who are to read them. 

Bestor (1953) argued- that these courses could not help but be superficial 

because of the education and training of those who taught them: 

University and graduate departments of education began i.- agencies 
of genuine interdisciplinary investigation and teaching. When 
however, they began to recruit cheir faculties from young men 
tramea by themselves, diey gradually lost their original character 
Several academic generations have now passed and the overwhelmine ' 
majority of present day professors of education have received 
virtually all their advanced training in departments of education 
Their knowledge of the disciplines that are required to solve 
pedagogical problems is for the most part elementary and secondhand 
And this Knowledge is passed on. increasingly diluted and increas- 
ingly out of date, to new generations of professional educationists 
(p. 108) 

Koerner (1963). who identified the "inferior intellectual qua lity of 

education faculty " (p. 36) as the fundamental limitation of the field. 

reported on his impressions of educationists after having talked with hundreds 

of them during his travels around the United States: 

One's principal impression of educationists at the end of such a 
safari as mine is that of a sincere, humanitarian, well Intentioned. 
hard working, poorly informed, badly educated and ineffectual group 
of men and women. ... In all of those timeless and imponderable 
ways in which comparisons and judgments are made in person to person 
situations --involving clarity of discourse, subtlety, force, depth 
of knowledge, intellectual penetration. ... the education profes- 
sor comes off poorly in relation to the academic professor on the 
same campus, (pp. 36-37) 

Lynd (1950) used excerpts of the writings of educa«;ionists to demonstrate 
their inferior abilities: "It is hard to resist the conclusion that the ideas 
of educationists, upon which they propose to make the most for reaching 
decisions about the real needs of our children, are as fuzzy as their vocabu- 
laries" (p. 39). He cited numerous examples of "educationese" (i.e.. educa- 
tional jargon) and examples of poor educationist grammar to support his 
assertions. 
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Only Conant (1963) and Koerner (1963) among this group of critics ever 
visited any of the education courses that were the subject of th-^ir criti- 
cisms. (Conant argued that the academic professors who advanced criticisms of 
education courses knew far too littl<5 about tht courses.) There ar several 
instances in the reports which did not include observations of classes, where 
charges are made and one U left to wonder about the evidence upon which the. 
charges are based. 

Bestor (1953) for example, without providing any specific examples, 
charges that education courses are sites for the dissemination of propaganda 
for particular views rather than arenas for open-minded and critical com- 
parison of many different Vi.ews: "This warping of the great intellectual 
disciplines to serve the ni-^ow purposes of indoctrination and vocationalism 
characterizes offerings in the present day departments of education" (p. 143). 
Bestor' s lack of attention to providing the reader with specifics related to 
these charges is verj' surprising given his repeatec* emphasis on the importance 
of standards of academic scholarship. 

Even in the two instances where the critics did observe education and 

academic courses for brief periods of time, the evidence provided to the 

reader in support of the critic^jms of how classes were conducted is very 

sketchy and/or absent. Both Koerner and Conant offer very sharp condemna^rions 

of the conduct of education classes: 

I managed to visit about 200 classes, chiefly in education but also 
in the academic subjects that most often are a part of teacher's 
programs* Let me say at once that I do not see how any observer, 
having made such visits to a large number of institutions, could 
fail to conclude that education courses deser>*e their ill-repute. 
Like the textbooks, they suffer from a high degree of dullness and 
superfluitjr* ... In none of the education courses I attended was 
the "atmosphere of excitement" or the "imaginative consi<?-^ration of 
learning" noticeable* Instead, what was evident most often wc£ the 
poverty of the instructor's scholarship, the thinness of the 
material, and the conspicuous consumption of student time. (Koerner 
1963, pp* 82-83) 
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The classes I have visited are far too reminiscent of the less 
<?atisfactory high school classes I have seen. The course is 
dominated by a textbook or a syllabus, and the instructor seems to 
.2 wedded to the dogma that a discussion must take place whether the 
calk is lively or the class is bored. The pace and the intellectual 
level seemed geared to students far less able thc-n those in the cop 
30^percent^group from which we should recruit our teachers. (Conant. 

The most that is provided to support these rather strongly worded charges 
is a sec of brief descriptions of 12 of the classes observed by Koerner. 
While these examples do show instances wh-re students are passive, intellec- 
tual demands are low, and so forth, one has no way of knowing how representa- 
tive these examples are of education courses in general. Koerner expects us 
to take his word for it that they are representative of both the courses 
obsen^ed and of education courses generally. Conant does not offer his 
readers any specific evidence in support of his general observations. 

One other aspect of these condemnations of education courses is the 
constant criticism of the quality of student.; who are enrolled in them. Both 
Conant (1963) and Koerner (1963) are very critical of low standards of 
admission into teacher education programs and hold student characteristics 
partly responsible for the low level of intellectual discourse they claimed to 
have found within courses. They provide some specific data in support of 
these charges. Recent work, however, shows that the relative standing of 
education student^ in our colleges and universities is not always below that 
of students with other majors (Unier and Little, 1986). 

What is most striking about this set of critiques of the teacher educa- 
tion establishment is the poor quality of the evidence provided to support 
numerous charges of ineptitude and incompetence. What seems to be most 
troublesome are the numerous assertions about the way in which education 
courses are conducted that are based on very sketchy observational data and 
are revealed through statements of "general impressions." Despite all of the 
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numerous reports on teacher education, little or no systematic investigation 
of 'the quality of courses has been based on careful analyses of course content 
and academic demands or on carefully doctimented observations of classroom 
interactions, it is also very interesting, that even the harshest of these 
critics, Bestor and Koerner, conclude that many of the same problems iden- 
tified in education courses are also present in academic courses: 

The academic component of a teacher's education which after all 
remains the primary one, is also badly in need of attention. Course 
work in ^academic courses is sometimes not much stronger than than in 
education, a fact that academicians ought to face with candor. 
Although academic teachers are certainly more effective in their 
students' eyes than are education professors, all indications are 
that course work in the liberal ar*-c areas could be immeasurably 
better than it is. (Koerner, 1963, p. 20) 

The lack of strong evidenr* to support criticisms of the professional 
component of teacher education does not mean of course that these charges are 
untrue. Many of the charges related to the numbers of courses, duplication of 
content, and education backgrounds of faculty are undoubtedly as true today as 
they were in the 1950s and 1960s. These reports have not helped us much 
though in understanding with any reasonable degree of certainty the degree to 
which claims about the consequences of these factors are true (i.e., criti- 
cisms about the way in which courses are actually conducted) . 

This question of evidence is especially important in relation to the 
issue of the quality of academic and education courses because of the exis- 
tence of several alternative explanations for the existence of these criti- 
cisms that have less to do with the actual quality of the courses involved 
than with other factors: (a) the gender composition and social class back- 
grounds of education students; (b) the social class backgrounds of education 
faculty; (c) the low status of the occupation to which schools of education 
are connected; (d) long-standing doubts about the value of the ''knowledge 
base" of education courses; (e) differences in work responsibilities between 
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education and academic, faculty that typically result in heavier teaching and 
supervisory commitments for education faculty; and (f) long-standing struc- 
tural characteristics of the field that have impaired its effectiveness such 
as the lack of funds (Clark, 1986; Clifford, 1986; Ginsburg, 1988; Judge, 
1982: Lanier and Little, 1986; Schneider, 1987). All of these factors 
influence but do not in any final way determine the quality of education 
course offerings. 



Consumers ' Rep nr^c; 
There is only one area in which fairly systematic research has been 
conducted to determine the quality of various kinds of courses in a teacher 
education curriculum. Some examples from this literature will be examined to 
determine what they illustrate about the quality of academic and education 
courses . 

One of the earliest reported surveys of student opinion of the relative 
quality of academic and education courses was conducted at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison (Stiles, 1959). During the 1957-58 academic year the 
university's Department of Education asked all students who were preparing for 
teaching enrolled in the first semester and former students who had graduated 
in the years 1957, 1955, and 1953 to give their reactions to required under- 
graduate courses in education. A total of 1,038 students and former students 
reacted to a questionnaire that, among other things, asked them to indicate 
the amount of satisfaction they felt with the study of education courses in 
general and specifically in comparison with noneducation courses they had 
taken. 
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Some of the items in the survey dealt with the adequacy of courses as 
preparation for teaching while others focused on the intellectual character of 
courses or on a more global undifferentiated rating. These surveys showed 
that only 50 percent of the students expressed overall satisfaction with 
education courses. Only 28 percent of the students expressed overall satis- 
faction when these courses were compared to noneducation courses. This survey 
reveals a pattern of response that was to become common in later surveys of 
this type where education courses are viewed as less satisfying than academic 
courses, with the one exception of student teaching which is judged as the 
most satisfying experience of all. 

Dean Stiles (1959) concluded two things from this survey. First, he felt 
the data supported the view that "general condemnations of education courses 
are subject to error when leveled at the University of Wisconsin" (pp. 186- 
87). Some sections of every course were rated very high, even in the educa- 
tion courses that with the exception of student teaching, came out less well 
than the general category "noneducation courses you have taken." Stiles also 
concluded that some specific actions needed to be taken to strengthen the 
content of some education courses or particular sections of courses, by 
pitching the content at a higher level, placing greater emphasis on factual 
material, eliminating duplication, and concentrating class periods on informa- 
tion that can not be obtained from reading textbooks. Stiles claimed that the. 
student reactions obtained in this survey were more positive on most points 
than might have been expected given the presence of several factors: (a) the 
courses assessed were required ones; (b) many students who were surveyed 
didn't intend to become career teachers; (c) the survey was carried out at a 
time when criticism of education courses was common in the public press and on 
many campuses in the United States. 
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One of the most extensive surveys of student opinion conducted to date, 
was carried out by James Koerner (1963) as part of his investigations of 
teacher education across the United States. Koerner administered a question- 
naire CO 376 recent graduates of teacher education programs in institutions 
that represent all of the various types of institutions involved in teacher 
education. Many of the respondents took advantage of the opportunity offered 
by Koerner to write comments about their college work. Of the 217 people who 
commented at some length on their questionnaires, 3 were strongly favorable in 
evaluating their education courses, and 62 were somewhat favorable. Koerner 
also reports that 152 (70 percent) were unfavorable toward their education 
courses either somewhat or strongly. Almost all of these 217 people evaluated 
their .academic courses favorably, regardless of their attitude toward educa- 
tion courses. Following are a few examples of the typical response that 
Koerner received in this survey: 

Elementary Teacher- -I found the education courses which I took (and 
the one I am currently taking) almost entirely worthless. The most 
worthwhile courses I studied were liberal arts courses, (p. 113) 

Elementary Teacher--! firmly believe that education courses are a 
complete waste of time at any college and most of my friends agree 
with me. The only worthwhile and truly helpful course is student 
teaching- -the length of the student teaching program should defi- 
nitely be extended while the other superficial courses cut out or at 
least clipped to the bare essentials, (p. 116) 

The gap between the liberal arts courses and the education courses 
IS very large in regard to intellectual content and challenge. The 
education courses generally lack substance. Students should take 
°°"337)^"^ a^^ts courses and a bare minimum of methods courses. 

In addition to this formal survey of the opinions of teacher education 
program graduates, Koerner conversed with numerous students enrolled in the 63 
institutions visited during the study. He concluded on the basis of these 
conversations (which took place before and after classes and in various places 
around campuses where students congregate) that the overwhelming student 
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opinion of education courses was negative even in the fifth-year programs 

sponsored by some of "our more exalted inistitutions . " Koerner reports chat in 

general, student grievances were the familiar ones: 

Education courses are dull and directionless; the instructor is nice 
but uninformed and uninteresting; the time and tuition are being 
wasted; practice teaching is the best part of the program; more 
academic work is needed. Occasionally, there is a vote of con- 
fidence in a particular education course or professor. Often there 
vire hard aordc for the academic courses as well, chiefly on grounds 
thac the instructor remains too aloof or that his lectures are too 
specialized, (p. 105) 

Most of what is reported by Koerner with regard to his survey and "conversa- 
tions" with students closely resembles what is now taken for granted by many, 
as what students think about the relative quality of the academic and profes- 
sional components of teacher education. There is some hint here though that 
all is not well in the world of letters and sciences. 

James Conant's (1963) highly publicized study of teacher education in the 
United States also included opportunities for teacher education students to 
express their opinions about the quality of education courses. Conant's 
report of these conversations closely resembles Koerner' s reporc: 

I must report that I have heard time and time again complaints about 
their quality (state-required courses]. To be sure, by no means all 
students I interviewed were critical; so many were however, that I 
could not ignore their repeated comments that most of the education 
offerings were '^Mickey Mouse" courses. There can be no doubt that 
at least in some institutions the courses given by professors of 
education have a bad name among undergraduates, particularly those 
intending to be high school teachers, (p, 12) 

Sometimes in surveys of this type a distinction is made within the 
category of academic courses between general education courses and specialized 
area courses. In some of these cases, education courses have been rated more 
favorably than general education courses but not more favorably than special- 
ized area courses. For example, although Yamamoto et al. (1969) described a 
rather pervasive feeling among students of frustration at what they perceived 
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to be "trivial, fractionalized, and irrelevant curricular experiences and 
routinized, impersonal and unimaginative Instructional contacts" (p. 474). 
they also found that students rated the quality of their instructors in 
education courses more favorably than their instructors in general education 
courses. Even when education courses come out relatively well when pitted 
against some other courses though, the overall climate of opinion is still 
generally negative. ^ 

Two recent surveys provide us with information about students' opinions 
of various kinds of courses that is substantially at odds with much of the 
extant literature on this issue. After examining the findings of these two 
surveys, the general issue of how far student opinion surveys can really take 
us in understanding the quality of the courses in a teacher education cur- 
riculum will be considered. 

The first survey was conducted in the fall of 1986 by the National Center 
for Research on Teacher Education (NCRTE) as part of the pilot testing it 
performed in the development of the instruments for its Teacher Education and 
Learning to Teach Study (NCRTE, 1988). In this study 97 students from three 
relatively large state universities (two in the midwest; one in the southeast) 
were surveyed about many things, including their opinions of their teacher 
education programs and courses. The sample consisted of a mixture of elemen- 
tary education majors and secondary certification candidates in English and 
mathematics education. At the time of the survey, all thres of the institu- 
tions offered fairly standard teacher education programs in both elementary 
and secondary education (e.g., four-year; no academic major for elementary 
candidates), though each was reputed to be of relatively good quality. 
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Students were first asked to assess the general reputation of the teacher 
education program on their campus. Table 1 indicates, contrary to popular 
belief, chat students overwhelmingly felt (87.3 percent) that their teacher 
education program had a very strong academic reputation on their campus. 

Table 1 

NCRTE Responses to the Question: 
"What in your view is the general reputation of the 
teacher education program on your campus?" 

No . % 

^ 8-5 It is not very strong academically, but it does 

a good job of preparing teachers. 

7 7.5 It is strong academically, but it does not do 

a very good job of preparing teachers. 



75 79.8 



It is strong both academically and as a 
professional preparation program. 



^•2 It is weak both as an academic program and as a 

professional preparation program. 



Totals 94 100 



Students were then asked to assess how they felt their teacher adulation 
courses differed from other course-, off»;red at their university on several 
specific dimensions: (a) the degree of academic demand or challenge provided; 
(b) the degree of opportunity to develop a personal capacity for independent 
thought; (c) the amount of substantive material actually covered; (d) the 
amount of trivial material covered; (e) the opportunity for intellectual 
growth; (f) the amount of thought required to complete assignments; (g) their 
perceptions of faculty expectations for students to inquire and to argue; and 
(h) their perceptions of faculty expectations for assignments to be thorough 
and rigorous. Tables 2-9 summarize the findings from these questions. 
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Table 2 



NCRTE Responses tc the Question: 
"How do you think teacher education courses differ from 
other courses offered at your university in 
the degree of ac ademic Hemand or challen gP? " 



No. 


% 


14 


15.4 


47 


51.7 


30 


32.9 



More in teacher education courses, 

About the same. 

More in other courses. 



Totals 91 100 



Table 3 



NCRTE Responses to the Question: 
"How do you think teacher education courses differ from 
other courses offered in your university in the 
degree of opportuni ty to deveLop a n^rsnnpl . 



No. 


-4. 




35 


38 


.9 


39 


43 


3 


16 


17. 


8 



More in teacher education courses. 

About the same. 

More in other courses. 



Totals 90 100 
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Table 4 



I 



NCRTE Responses to the Question: 
"How do you chink teacher education courses differ from 
other courses offered in your university in the amounr. 



Totals 90 



No. 






16 


17.8 


More in teacher education 


52 


57.8 


About the same . 


22 


24.4 


More in other courses. 


90 


100 





Table 5 

NCRTE Responses to the Question: 
"How do You think teacher education courses differ from 
other courses offered in your university in the amnunr 
of trivial material?*' 



No. 


-i_ 




22 


24.5 


More in teacher education courses 


40 


44.4 


About the same. 


28 


31.1 


More in other courses. 


90 


100 
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Table 6 



NCRTE Responses to the Question: 
'How do you chink teacher education courses differ from 
other courses offered in your university In th e 



Jio. 


_s 


L. 


25 


27 


8 


46 


51. 


1 


19 


21. 


1 



More in teacher education courses 

About the same. 

More in other courses. 



Totals 90 100 



Table 7 



NCRTE Responses to the Question: 
•*How do you think teacher education courses differ from 
other courses offered in your university in the amon^ t- • 





-i_ 


21 


23.3 


53 


58.9 


16 


17.8 



More in teacher education course::. 

About the same. 

More in other courses. 



Totals 90 100 
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Table 8 



MCRTE Responses to the Question: 
"With regard to the expectations that faculty have for students, 
how would you rate the differences between teacher 
education courses and courses in other areas?" 
"Thev expect students to be able Ko tnouire and to argue. " 

29.6 More in teacher education courses. 

53.7 About the same. 
14.7 More in other courses. 



100 



Table 9 

NCRTE Responses to the Question: 
"With regard to the expectations that faculty have for students, 
how would you rate the differences between teacher 

education courses and courses in other areas?" 
"Thev expect studen ts to be thorough and rigorous . " 









26 


29.6 


More in teacher education courses 


49 


55.7 


About the same. 


13 


14.7 


More in other courses. 


as 


100 






No- 

26 
49 
13 

Totals 88 



Although somewhere between 15 and 32 percent of the students consistently 
rated noneducation courses higher than education courses, it is very clear in 
these results that education courses do not come out as badly on these 
academically oriented criteria as they did in previous surveys. On each of 
the criteria assessed in t:his study, at least two-thirds of the respond nts 
felt that education courses were at least as demanding, rigorous, and so forth 
as noneducation courses. 

A second survey was conducted by the Research About Teacher Education 
Project Committee" of AACTE in 1986 and again in 1987.6 Questionnaires were 
administered in 1986 to 876 students who were enrolled in secondary methods 
courses in 76 teacher education institutions and again in 1987 to 729 teacher 
education students enrolled in foundations courses. The results of this 
survey, like the NCRTE survey, are at odds with conventional wisdom on many 
points (AACTE. 1987). 

Students in the AACTE survey were asked to compare education courses and 
noneducation courses according to their rigor. As Table 10 indicates, in both 
years of the study around two thirds of the respondents "indicated that educa- 
tion courses were as or more rigorous than noneducation courses. This is 
consistent with the pattern of response in the NCRTE study but very unlike 
most other studiv^s. 

Students were also ask«d to estimate the "intellectual rigor" of their 
methods course (1986). or foundations course (1987). in comparison to the most 
advanced courses which they had taken in several specific disciplines: 
English, history, foreign language, science, matheiaatics. Here the results 
are mixed. In English and history (see Tables 11 and 12) about two-thirds of 
the students surveyed each year said that their education course was as 
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iatelleccually rigorous or more rigorous than the oost advanced course chey 
had taken in chese fields. 



Table 10 

AACTE Responses Co the Question: 
"How rigorous are courses in your professional education 
sequence compared to courses outside your school, college 
or department of education. My professional sequence is:" 



232 
261 
291 

88 



26.6 
29.9 
33.4 

10.1 



1226 

Less rigorous than most noneducation major.-;. 

As rigorous as most other noneducation majors, 

More rigorous than most other noneducation 
aiajors. 

No basis for judgment. 



Totals 872 

97 
246 
267 

113 



100 

13.4 
34.1 
36.9 



iiS2 

Less rigorous than most noneducation majors. 

As rigorous as most other noneducation majors, 

More rigorous than most other noneducation 
majors. 



15.6 No basis for judgment. 



Totals 723 



100 



21 
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Table 11 



AACTE Responses to the Question: 
"Would you ^-.stiraate the intellectual rigor of this methods 
course by rating it in comparison to the most advanced 
courses which you've had in English ? 
This methods (foundations) course is:" 



1986 

No. % 

213 25.5 Much less or less rigorous. 

337 40.3 About the same as. 

240 28.7 More, or much more rigorous than. 

No basis for judgment. 



46 5.5 
Totals 836 100 



198 27.7 



mi 

189 26.5 Much less or less rigorous . 

287 40.2 About Che sane as . 

More, or much more rigorous than. 



^0 5.6 No basis for judgment. 

Totals 714 100 
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Table 12 

AACTE Responses to the Question: 
"Would you estimate the intellectual rigor of this methods 
course by rating it in comparison to the most advanced 
courses which you've had in history ? 
This methods (foundations) course is:" 



No. 

223 
278 
244 
87 



% 

26.8 
33.4 
29.3 
10.5 



L986 



Much less or less rigorous. 
About the same as. 
More or much more rigorous than. 
No basis for judgment. 



Totals 832 

173 
255 
206 
78 



100 

24.' 
35.7 
29.0 
11.0 



L987 



Much less or less rigorous . 
About the same as . 
More or much more rigorous than. 
No basis for judgment. 



Totals 712 



100 
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In science and mathematics on the other hand (see Tables 13 and 14). the 
majority of students clearly felt that their academic courses were as or more 
intellectually rigorous than their education course. From 42.5 percent -49. 5 
percent of these students judged their education course to be less rigorous 
than their most advanced mathematics and science classes. The results with 
regard to foreign language are less clear because so many students (35.4 per- 
cent: ana 41 percent) apparently never took a foreign language class at cheir 
university (see Table 15). In any case, only about one third of the students 
surveyed judged their education cou.se to be as intellectually rigorous or 
more rigorous than the most advanced foreign language course they had taken. 



Table 13 

AACTE Responses to the Question: 
"Would you estimate the intellectual rigor of this methods 
(foundations) course by rating it in comparison with the 
most advanced courses which you had in science ? This 
methods (fouundations) course is:" 



Totals 



Totals 



No. 
412 
211 
134 
75 
832 

304 
209 
130 
71 
714 



% 

49.5 
25.4 
16.1 
9.0 
100 

42.5 
29.4 
18.2 
9.9 
100 



Much less or less rigorous . 
About the same as. 
More or much more rigorous than 
No basis for judgment. 

1987 

Much less or less rigorous. 
About the same as . 
More or much more rigorous than. 
No oasis for judgment. 
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Table 14 



AACTE Responses to the Question: 
"Would you estimate the intellectual rigor of this methods 
(foundations) course by rating It in comparison with the 
most advanced courses which you had in mathematics ? 
This Dethods (foundations) course is;" 



No. 
411 
200 
132 
94 

Totals 832 

303 
186 
150 
75 

Totals 714 



% 

49.4 
23.6 
15.8 
11.2 

100 

42.5 
26.0 
21.0 
10.5 

100 



L986 



Much less or less rigorous. 
About the same as. 
More or much more rigorous than. 
No basis for judgment. 

1281 

Much less or less rigorous. 
About the same as. 
More or much more rigorous than. 
No basis for judgment. 
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Table 15 



AACTE Responses to the Question: 
"Would you estimate the intellectual rigor of this methods 
(foundations) course by rating it in comparison with the 
most advanced courses which you've had in foreign 
language? This methods (foundations) course is:" 



245 
167 
120 
291 

Totals 823 



29.8 
20.2 
14.6 
35.4 

100 



1986 

Much less or less rigorous. 
About the same as. 
More or much more rigorous than. 
No basis for judgment. 

1987 



202 
117 
94 
287 



28.8 
16.8 
13.4 
41.0 



Much less or less rigorous. 
About the same as. 
More or much more rigorous than. 
No basis for judgment. 



Totals 700 



100 
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The AACTE (1987) study taken as a whole, presents a "more positive than 
should be expected*^ picture of students opinions of their education courses. 
Despite the relatively weak position of education courses in relation to 
science and math courses, the blanket rejection of education courses by their 
consumers indicated in so many early studies, is absent. Here and in the 
study conducted by the NCRTE, we find that our commonsense notions about what 
students think about their courses may need to be altered. 

The question needs to be raised at this point about the extent to which 
surveys of students' opinions of courses can help us understand the quality of 
the courses in the teacher education curriculum or whether there is a more 
productive way to approach this issue. There are several major problems that 
limit the usefulness of these surveys as lenses for understanding or as guides 
for policy. First, although there is some contention about the so-called 
current crisis in higher education in the United States (e.g., Trow, 1987), 
several recent studies have focused on the need to improve the academic 
quality of all of undergraduate education, not just education courses (e.g.. 
Association of American Colleges, 1985; Boyer, 1987; Department of Education, 
1984). Asking students to compare one kind of course against another may not 
help illuminate problems of academic quality that are campus wide (e.g., 
overspecialization, student passivity, the status of teaching relative to 
research, etc.. Association of American Colleges, 1985). 

Second, David Clark and Gerald Marker (1975) have argued that institu- 
tional variation is a major source that differentiates teacher education 
programs from one another despite similarities in credit distributions and 
course titles: 

Given the range of institutional settings it is simply not reason- 
able to argue that one finds a common teacher education program 
wherever one looks. Institutional climates vary markedly and the.se 
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variances affect the nature of the student population, the expecta- 
tions held for student productivity, the background and activities 
of the faculty and the availability of physical and cultural 
resources. Such variances are not to be dismissed lightly. They 
affect al\ aspects of the relationship between the institution and 
its students, including the professional preparation of students in 
teacher training. Thus the critical variance in teacher education 
programs among institutions is perhaps more a function of overall 
variance by institutional types than by a systematic variance 
attributable to professional training itself. . . . Similarity in 
course structure does not mean identical content of instruction 
within courses, (pp. 58-59) 

If Clark and Marker are correct, then the lumping together of student respon- 
ses across institutions, a practice common in many studies, becomes trouble- 
some. Of what meaning is an average rating of an education course or a 
professional course if the range of quality within each category is very 
large? We are very rarely given information in these studies about the 
intellectual climate of particular institutions or about how student opinion 
varied across different institutions. 

Another problem with relying only on these kinds of surveys to help us 
understand the quality of different kinds of courses in the teacher education 
curriculum is frequent confusion over the meaning of the criteria that are 
employed to assess the courses. The National Center for Research on Teacher 
Education (Kennedy, 1987) has argued that two kinds of "quality" need to be 
considered in any examination of the courses in a teacher education cur- 
riculum: academic quality and professional quality . Because teacher educa- 
tion occurs within the context of higher education, it is often gauged only by 
its academic quality. Here such issues as the intellectual rigor, degree of 
challenge, and opportunity for intellectual growth become relevant. Profes- 
sional quality on the other hand, addresses such issues as how the content of 
a course is related to teaching, how students feel it has helped them become 
better teachers, and so forth. 
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There are two problems in this regard. First, it is sometimes not clear 
in survey studies of student opinion which kind of quality is being assessed. 
For example, in the Wisconsin study cited earlier (Stiles, 1959), it is not 
clear when education courses and other courses are compared, whether it was 
done on the grounds of academic or professional quality. Second, it is 
sometimes the case that only measures of academic quality are employed. ^ An 
understanding of the "quality" of different kinds of courses in a teacher 
education curriculum needs to address both dimensions of quality if it is good 
teaching (^nd not merely good scholarship) that we desire. 

Finally, the most serious problem with relying solely on student surveys 
as the source of information about issues of quality is that one misses the 
potential inherent in making comparisons of various kinds of courses based on 
more direct knowledge of what actually goes on in the courses. The final 
section of this paper will discuss ways in which the task can be broadened 
from that of assessing the quality of courses secondhand, to that of under- 
standing the character and quality of courses through firsthand experience 
with those courses. 



Understanding More About the Character and Quality 
of Courses in a Teacher Education Cu rriculum 

Rather than relying solely on student opinion surveys to inform us 
secondhand about the courses in teacher education programs,^ we need to begin 
supplementing these polls with more direct and systematic investigations of 
what various courses are like. We know very little about what actually goes 
on inside these courses beyond what students or faculty tell us (e.g., Katz 
and Raths, 1982) or what foundation-sponsored "national studies" have de- 
scribed for us, often based on infrequent and unsystematic "conversations" and 
observations (e.g., Koerner, 1963). Even the widely acclaimed Conant report 
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(Conant, 1963) focused more on the number of credits in various areas and on 
who required them than on the substance of courses. There is no tradition in 
our field of studying the inner workings of teacher education courses com- 
parable to the enormous amount of work that has been devoted to studying 
classrooms in the lower schools. Yet major changes in the Icmdscape of 
teacher education are being planned now, with little knowledge of what teacher 
education courses are currently like. 

One of the first issues to be settled if we decide as a field to es- 
tablish a tradition of studying ourselves in our work as teacher aducators, is 
to identify a set of criteria that can be employed to help us co-jipare dif- 
ferent kinds of courses in teacher education programs. Thera are also a whole 
host of methodological issues to be sorted out as well but they, for the most 
part, will not be discussed here.^ what will be .Uscussed here are some ot" 
the ideas related to dimensions of quality in teacher education that staff of 
the National Center for Research on Teacher Education have incorporated into 
their major study. Teacher Education ai^d Learning to Teach. 10 We are a long 
way from understanding all of the relevant criteria that would need to enter 
into direct assessments of the relative quality of academic and education 
courses. What is presented here is offered to encourage researchers to begin 
to work out the complex conceptual and methodological problems that remain to 
be tackled. We can begin now on this task with a few comparison criteria and 
with efforts to find patterns of similarity or difference in education and 
academic courses using chsso few criteria as gauges of the character :nd 
quality of courses. 

As was mentioned earlier, the staff of the NCRTE has drawn a distinction 
between two different forms of quality in teacher education: academic qxiality 
and professional quality. The Center has identified three broad dimensions of 
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academic quality that can be used to compare and contrast education and 
academic courses. The first dimension arose in an internal center memo 
written by David Cohen in 1986. Cohen (1986) proposed level of academic 
discourse as an important dimension along which courses could be compared. 
This dimension refers to the extent to which a course fosters the capacity of 
independent thought. According to Cohen the extent to which teacher education 
courses foster this capacity depends upon three factors: (a) whether knowl- 
edge is portrayed as fixed, codified, and transmittable or as evolving and 
tentative; (b) whether students are treated as empty vessels into which 
knowledge is poured or as individuals who can and must construct knowledge 
themselves; and (c) whether instruction occurs through the transmission of 
knowledge or throcgh discourse on the subject. 

A second dimension o.f academic quality suggested by the ongoing work of 
the NCRTE is that of standards. These standards are implicit in such things 
as the level <,nd difficulty of the readings for a course and in what counts as 
a good answer in class discussv^ns. They are also explicit in such things as 
the extent to which class projects and assignments demand time and ingenuity 
from students. Here the focus would be on both the content and rigor of 
readings, assignmuits , projects, exf , and grading criteria, and on the 
consequences of good and poor performance in a class. 

The third dimension of academic quality suggested by the NCRTE studies is 
the •acadejiii£_£asics that are presented to learners in a course. By tasks, the 
Center refers to not only the assignments that may accompany courses, but also 
the activities that go on during class sessions (Kennedy, 1987). Here the 
focus is on what teacher education students do as learners in particular 
courses--do they sit and mostly listen to lectures? Are they required merely 
to regurgitate information back to professors on examinations or are they 
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required Co synthesize and apply information to problematic situations? What 
are the academic demands associated with the tasks for learners in a course? 
Are these academic demands in education courses weaker, stronger, or roughly 
the same as those academic courses at roughly the same level in the cur- 
riculum? 

Finally, with regard to the professional q^;,^i^v of courses, the atten- 
tion of researchers would be focusad on the ways in which teacher educators 
portray the relationship between their content and teaching practice and on 
• the messages they communicate about teaching, learners and learning, and 
subject matter (NCRTE, 1988). Kennedy (19S7) suggests that this would include 
investigations of the ways in which course content is assumed to dictate, to 
guidP., or to exemplify practice. She provides several specific examples of 
possible relationships within a course between content and practice: 

(a) students are informed about the role of the content in teaching practice; 

(b) the relationship of the content to teaching practice is demonstrated; 

(c) students are given guided opportunities to define the relationship in 
sheltered or focused practice; (d) students are given unsupervised or unguided 
opportunities to define the relationships in practice. 

There are various ways in which the NCRTE staff are gathering information 
about these four indicators of quality as they conduct their investigations of 
the relationships between teacher education and teacher learning. Included in 
their data- gathering strategies are observations of class sessions, interviews 
with students and faculty, and analyses of course syllabi, examinations, and 
assignments (see Kennedy, 1987 for an explanation of the specific data 
gathering strategies being used for each indicator). Some comparisons between 
sets of academic courses and education courses using these criteria will be 
reported in their study. 
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These criteria now being employed in NCRTE studies of the purposes, 
character, and quality of teacher education are of course not the only ones 
that could be employed in attempts to gather information on the conduct of 
different courses. One could just as easily design studies of courses based 
on such things as Chickering and Gamson's (1987) "seven principles of good 
practice in undergraduate education" which provide a slightly different set of 
lenses with which to view academic quality. The important thing at this point 
in time is to begin efforts to build a base of more valid information about 
courses and programs that will be able to inform those who make teacher 
education policy as well as those who teach and work in the courses and 
programs. The student opinion surveys should ba allowed to continue to play 
a role in providing us with one source of information about our courses. 
Those polls need to be combined with the kinds of direct comparisons of 
courses that have been suggested here, though, if we want to establish a more 
adequate evidential base that will enable us to evaluate the consequences of 
the various "reforms" now being enacted. 

Efforts to prescribe, limit, or increase the numbers of credits in this 
or that within a teacher education program do not address the issues of 
academic and professional quality in teacher education. What happens insid^ 
these courses defines teacher education's contribution to teacher learning. 
Right now we know very little as a field about what goes on inside either the 
professional or academic components of programs. Further, many states are 
restricting the flexibility of teacher education institutions to experiment 
with new forms of teacher education, either by mandating new requirements or 
by placing severe limits on the numbers of courses that can be taken in 
various areas. Policies formulated without knowledge of the quality of 
teacher education programs may not only fail to solve the problems they were 
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intended to address but may in fact lead to the creation of new problems chat 
undermine che academic and professional quality of teacher eaucacion programs 
(Cronin, 1983). 
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Footnotes 

^For the sake of simplicity, courses taught within schools, colleges, and 
depatcmencs of education will be referred to as "education courses" and 
courses caught outside of these units will be referred to as "academic 
courses." This does not imply the acceptance of a commonly held view that 
education courses are merely technical or that academic courses are exclusive- 
ly liberalizing in their function. See Borrowman (1956) for elaboration of 
this issue. Also, as Unier and Little (1986) point out, the quarrels and 
tensions arc not just between those inside and those outside education units 
Similar frictions often exist between faculty within schools of education who 
are involved with teacher education and those who are not. 

^Periodically throughout this debate arguments have been presented for an 
even more extreme position, the complete el/ijination of campus-based education 
courses. For example. Committee Q of the American Association of University 
Professors (1933) concluded after its analysis of required courses in educa- 
tion across the country that "on the whole, training in subject matter is 
distinctly superior to professional training. . . . Kany students can pass 
through those departments which are well organized and well conducted and 
become successful high school teachers, without having had any professional 
training" (p. 198). 

Cleerly there are many reasons that have been set forth for limiting 
education courses and increasing academic courses in ^ teacher's education 
other than those that rest on the alleged inferior intellectual quality of 
education courses. For example, it is argued that reductions in or the 
elimination of education requirements will attract increasing numbers of 
bright and well educated people into the occupation. While eliminating the 
alleged lack of intellectual substance in education courses from a teacher's 
education is not the only goal of alternative certification programs and 
policies such as the one in Texas, it is an important assumption in the minds 
of those who devise such policies. 

^Ashton and Crocker (3,987) reviewed studies that examined the question of 
how the amCiint of coursework in professional education and the amou^.t of 
coursework in academic subjects are related to teacher effectiveness. They 
describe many methodological problems involved in the studies in this area 
that make it hard to draw any clear conclusions from the research reviewed. 
They do conclude, however, that these studies "do not provide an empirical 
justification for increajjlng requirements in academic subject areas ac the 
expense of reducing coursework in how to teach" (p. 6). 

^The mean ratings of specialized area, general education, and profes- 
sional education counts by both elementary and secon'l«ry teacher education 
students fell mostly near thft midpoint of the 11-point scale. 

^TT-ie assistance of D«an San Yarger and Jeff Molter of the University of 
tfisconsin-Milwaukee in providing th« data from the Research about Teacher 
Education Project of AACTE is gratefully acknowledged. 
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7i boch Che AACTE and NCRTE studies information was collected about both 
the academic quality and professional quality of courses that were not 
discussed in this paper. 

hhe AACTE Research about Teacher Education Project also included surveys 
of faculty perceptions of various kinds of courses. ^ . 

ar.T,.,^^^-!!J^^^ (in press) for a description of how the Center has decided to 
leach Study '"^"^ ^'^"^^^^^ Learning to 

aualitv^f Ser'"f '^r'"" ^r"" "^""'^ '° P"'^P°^«' character and 
quality of teacher education at three levels: the program, the course and 
learning opportunities within courses. i' & tne course, and 

l^This does not imply a belief that policymakers will act in a rational 
way on the basis of information gathered on the relative academic and profes- 
.nonal quality of different courses. F^otes 
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